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According to the ancient songs and legends of the German 
people, Frederick Barbarossa is sitting in a palace chamber deep 
in the Kyffhauser mountain, wrapped in enchanted sleep, and 
awaiting his appointed time to arise and restore the empire to 
its former glory. 

This legend originally applied, not to Barbarossa, but to his 
grandson, the emperor Frederick II. Even during the lifetime of 
Frederick poetic romances had woven a halo about him. Strange 
tales and prophecies, which had originated in the eastern empire 
in dim antiquity, sprang to new life. The story ran that he was to 
be the great emperor who would announce the day of judgment ; 
the prince who would redeem the Holy Sepulcher from the 
hands of the infidels ; the imperator who would end the gigan- 
tic struggle between the papal and imperial powers, in which the 
people took so keen an interest, by bursting the chains of the 
curia and establishing a free and united Germany. So when 
the emperor unexpectedly died in the midst of the struggle for 
these great aims, the people, in the intensity of their expecta- 
tion, refused to believe the death of the savior for whom they 
had hoped and longed. Their hope and longing clung to him 
beyond death. The rumor appeared, now here, now there, that 
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he was alive, concealed in the vEtna on Sicily, and that he must 
and would return in due time to restore the empire's glory. In 
the course of time the iEtna was changed to the German Kyff- 
hauser, and very gradually in the history of the legend and 
prophecy Frederick Barbarossa was substituted for Frederick II. 

A splendid figure, this imperial Hohenstaufe, as the heart of 
his people pictured him in the legend ; a figure painted with the 
rich and plastic colors of mediaeval glory, illuminated by the 
magic light of romance that played about the Hohenstaufen, 
against a background that shades off into the dim and uncer- 
tain future. It is quite another question if this legendary pic- 
ture of the national hero is also a historically faithful picture of 
the real emperor. Johann Friedrich Bohmer, the historian who 
has collected the historical sources for the history of Frederick 
II. and has first made a historical comprehension of him possible, 
felt compelled flatly to contradict the popular conception. He 
finds in the emperor no trace of idealism, no consciousness of 
nationality, no sense of family honor or pride in the high tradi- 
tions of his house ; deceit, cunning, cruelty, ingratitude, treach- 
ery, and unbridled sensuality are the qualities under which 
Bohmer classifies his character. In his treatment of Germany, 
it is claimed, Frederick was utterly forgetful of his duty, aban- 
doning it to the arbitrary will of its princes, merely that he 
might have a free hand to carry out his own despotic desires in 
Italy. The conflict with the church, too, was bare of any nobler 
element ; it was not a struggle between two great principles, but 
a quarrel for personal power, deliberately provoked and treacher- 
ously conducted. In short, egoism is the key to Frederick's 
character, a reckless and boundless determination to exert 
power. 

But is this first judgment which historical science through 
B6hmer has passed on Frederick II. also the final judgment? 
Will the final judgment of history about him be a sentence of 
condemnation? Or was vox populi after all vox Dei? Did the 
voice of the people seize and express the truth? Or is there, 
perhaps, a third possibility? Both the historian and the people 
have been biased in their judgment by their likes and dislikes. 
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The people can never pass any judgment unbiased by passion ; 
the historian ought to be devoid of passion. Like Antigone, 
historians are not called to hate ; * but neither are they called to 
love. It is their business to unfold, to make clear the sequence 
of motives and actions, and after the dissection to state the 
anatomical findings. That the result of the investigation cannot 
be summed up in a single unqualified dictum, as Bohmer has 
attempted, is clear at the outset, for a human personality, espe- 
cially a personality like that of Frederick, is far too capacious 
for so narrow a frame. Writing history as the history of devel- 
opment is the only true way of writing it. 



Frederick II. was born on December 26, 1194, at Jesi in the 
March Ancona. He was named Roger and Frederick after his 
grandfathers. The names were meant to symbolize the hopes 
entertained of him ; he was to unite the brilliancy and idealistic 
energy of Frederick Barbarossa with the statesmanship and 
administrative ability of Roger of Sicily, and it was hoped that 
the babe, which was to be both emperor of the Germans and king 
of Sicily, might even excel the power of his father, Henry VI. 
But these hopes, apparently so well founded, were destined 
to a speedy eclipse, and the union of Germany and Sicily proved 
to be the cause, not of the happiness, but of the tragedy of his 
life. 

As a child of three and a half years he received the Roman 
crown as a warrant for his claim to the crown of Germany. 
Likewise he received the crown of Sicily, but when it came to 
him his father was dead and his mother Constantia soon fol- 
lowed. He never knew the happiness of a sunny childhood. 
Political intrigues surrounded the boy on all hands. After his 
father's death, the war of succession broke out in Germany 
between the Hohenstaufen and Welfen. Otto IV. of Brunswick 
strove with Philip of Suabia, the youngest brother of Henry VI.; 
but the real heir presumptive of the German crown, Frederick 
II., did not even come into question. The prospects for the 

'oiroi <n>e^x" e "'i <IXX4 <rvii4>i\etv tQvv, — SOPH., Antig., 523. 
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Sicilian crown were not much better. Here, too, the great nobles 
rose in revolt after the death of Henry VI., and in order to 
check the threatening ruin at all, the widowed empress was com- 
pelled to appoint Pope Innocent III. guardian of her son. The 
guardianship was accepted under conditions so severe that the 
crowned king became a vassal of the pope. The proud names 
of Frederick and Roger now sounded like mockery ! If only 
the guardian, who in his way was well-intentioned, had at least 
succeeded in preserving the fief intact for his ward ! Instead of 
that he, too, was drawn into the whirlpool of party conflicts, 
and it was always the royal lad whose possessions were the 
object of contention and of the selfish greed of all. He fell into 
the hands now of a German, now of a Sicilian, and, tossed back 
and forth, he even for a time lacked his daily bread and had to 
accept sustenance from wealthy citizens of Palermo, who alter- 
nated in supplying his wants by the week or month. 

Now, what would a boy who was thus made the sport of 
political selfishness learn from these intrigues ? If, like Fred- 
erick, he had the keen powers of observation that often belong 
to precocious children, he could gather only this lesson : that 
craft and deceit are the means of power on earth ; and that he 
will go farthest who will follow his selfish aim with the most ruth- 
less force and brutality. And again, if all who approached him 
were only striving to exploit his helplessness, it plainly followed 
that it was safest to trust none. A child that receives no unsel- 
fish love will not have the faculty of loving awakened in him. I 
know of no one who stood by him as friend stands by friend, 
not even Hermann von Salza, the master of the Teutonic knights, 
the most faithful of his later followers. And finally, about whom 
did the greed and cupidity of political factions forever concen- 
trate ? He always found himself the objective center of it. And 
did not that imply that his person was of value, indeed of high 
value, the value of a royal, or even of an imperial, crown ? Would 
not that necessarily inflame his self-esteem ? It was the heir of 
two crowns of whom men were trying to get control. The medi- 
aeval, mystical halo gathered about his crowned head ; he was 
the divinely anointed, in whom by God's will the consecrated 
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dignity of office inhered. And if the consciousness of his impor- 
tance awoke in him, would that not awaken the desire to be ruler 
in fact, as well as in name, to crush the venal herd of nobles, and 
to lay the yoke of his imperial will on the neck of his people ? 
From a recently discovered letter we know that these thoughts 
were actually stirring in the boy's mind. He would grind his 
teeth and weep in impotent rage at his lot, tear his clothes and 
press his nails deep into his flesh, and even lift his fist to strike 
at his oppressors. He knew that he was of royal lineage and 
himself a king; an eyewitness testifies to his kingly dignity 
and the commanding majesty of his bearing. Whoever would 
condemn Frederick II. for his treachery, his cunning, and his 
boundless selfishness — and that all these qualities marked him 
cannot be denied — forgets that our childhood lays the foundation 
for our character ; that this man's childhood was never warmed 
by a single ray of love ; and that such a childhood was bound to 
develop into such a manhood. It is rather a cause for wonder 
that he did not sink in the mire of lowness and meanness, 
but climbed to a height and largeness of nature that deserve 
admiration. 

II. 

While the boy was living out his thorny youth in Sicily, the 
struggle between the Hohenstaufen and Welfen was drawing to 
a close in the empire. When nigh to victory, the Hohenstaufe 
Philip fell by the assassin's hand, and Otto of Brunswick was 
sole and unchallenged ruler, and on October 4, 1209, was 
solemnly crowned at Rome by Innocent III. as Emperor Otto 
IV. The struggle for the heritage of Henry VI. seemed to be 
ended ; his son had Sicily, the Welf had Germany. But the end 
was only apparent. Frederick, now sixteen, and recently 
declared of age, was not minded to renounce the inheritance of 
the Hohenstaufen without a struggle. On the other hand, the 
emperor could not tolerate such a claim as his. Instigated by a 
low courtier, Dipold of Acerra, he was even plotting to force 
the young Hohenstaufe out of Sicily, overthrow the suzerainty 
of the pope, and restore in himself the personal union of Ger- 
many and Sicily, as it had existed under Henry VI. 
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And fortune seemed to favor the emperor. In spite of the 
papal interdict, he advanced with his troops into Sicily ; only a 
few cities were still held by Frederick ; all the world counted 
Frederick's cause lost. But in the moment of supreme danger 
Pope Innocent III. saved him. He was himself seriously 
threatened by the emperor's success in Lower Italy and Sicily ; 
the emperor had failed to keep his promises with him ; so he 
proclaimed Frederick as king of Germany, hurled the torch of 
civil war into the empire, everywhere called the party of the 
Hohenstaufen to a new uprising, and forced the emperor to 
retreat from Italy. Frederick's fate had turned, but he had to 
pay a heavy price for his rescue. He was king of Germany by 
grace of the pope, and the curia never gives its services gratis. 
The irony of Walther von der Vogelweide was not without 
justification, when he sang: 

Aha, how Christianly the Pope smileth 
And his Italians beguileth, 
Boasting : " My hand made it so." 

Frederick II., "the child from Apulia," as men called him, half 
in pity, half in caress, passed from success to sucess, and his 
popularity quickly grew. But when he crossed the Alps for the 
first time to enter Germany, even before his opponent had 
really been prostrated, the great settlement had to be made with 
the church. All claims to Italian possessions, to which the 
church supposed itself entitled, including the suzerainty over 
Sicily, were confirmed, and the crown renounced all interference 
in ecclesiastical appointments. So the last remnant of control 
over the ecclesiastical princes, which had been rescued for the state 
among the sore conflicts under Henry IV., was abandoned and 
the church had sole power in appointing her territorial mag- 
nates. 

At first sight such an action seems strange with a man so 
dominated by the consciousness of imperatorial dignity. To 
understand it, we must consider it in connection with the great 
decision which confronted Frederick soon after, when the victory 
over Otto had been completed and the field had been cleared. 
Now Frederick, the newly won crown on his brow, was the 
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unchallenged master of Germany. But now also the question 
faced him : Where was his political action to find its center of 
gravity, in Germany or in Sicily? He was king of both coun- 
tries, but he could be the actual ruler of only one. So we see 
Frederick, like the Greek father of the gods, holding the scales 
of fate and deliberating on what side to cast the weight of his 
personality. Germany attracted him by the high traditions 
of his house, by the splendid fame of his grandfather, and by the 
imposing world-position of his father, who had been called 
"the hammer of the earth." All this he might regain and 
thus incrust with new gold the dimmed luster of the Hohen- 
staufen shield. But how strongly the potential element had to 
be emphasized : he might regain ! But the issue might also be 
far different. Had not his father's bold plan to cap the edifice 
of autocracy with the keystone of hereditary succession, been 
shattered by the resistance of the princes? And had not the 
territorial power of the princes, which made toward the decen- 
tralization of political power in the empire, been further aug- 
mented by the recent war between the Hohenstaufen and 
Welfen? The princes had not lifted up Frederick in order to 
have a new ruler* over them, but to get rid of the old. And 
what means could Frederick summon to oppose them? He was 
dependent on their help, if he was not to remain an airy adven- 
turer whom the next puff of wind in the changing weather of 
politics would carry away again. He might have secured sup- 
port from the young but rapidly growing power of the cities ; the 
opposition to the power of the princes would have been the point 
of union between him and them. But in that event, too, the most 
serious political complications, with civil war throughout the 
empire, would have followed, and the final outcome would still 
have been the feudal state, though in modified form. To do 
away with the feudal state would have reversed the entire consti- 
tutional development of western Europe — a gigantic under- 
taking, a labor of Sisyphus, which would in all probability 
have bound the king to the German soil for life. When Fred- 
erick, to maintain his position at all, was compelled to concede 
their privileges to the princes — for the secular princes received 
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privileges similar to those of the spiritual — the possibility of 
restoring the imperial office, in the ancient sense of the Hohen- 
staufen, had almost disappeared. 

How different, on the other hand, were the prospects held 
out by Sicily, his own Sicily, the land of his youth, which, though 
his youth had been harsh, he loved with all his soul ; this beau- 
tiful country, which he had learned to view with the eye of an 
artist, in the glory of its enchanted palaces and pleasure-gar- 
dens lying about the cities " like a necklace around the bosom 
of a fair woman," as a Mohammedan traveler expressed it. In Pal- 
estine Frederick is said to have remarked : " The God of the 
Jews would never have praised the land he gave to his people as 
a land flowing with milk and honey if he had known Sicily." 
But without a strong political interest this aesthetic pleasure would 
not have decided him. Sicily, too, was torn by factional strife 
and near to anarchy ; but Frederick had learned in the hard 
school of his youth how these unruly forces could be tamed ; 
and, moreover, a Sicilian noble was far from equaling a German 
prince. Sicily could be mastered, and after that he could use 
this rich country as the solid base, the immovable support, for 
his wider political schemes; either toward the East, if he wished 
to regain control of the entire Mediterranean, to which Sicily, by 
its position, was the key ; or toward the North and West. These 
were aims far vaster and yet far safer than Germany could offer. 
Here he could realize his imperatorial ideals without wearing out 
his force in perpetual conflict with the estates of the empire. 
Doubtless this personal consideration counted for much. 

So he decided for Sicily. If I have succeeded in making clear 
that decision I am relieved from proving that Frederick could 
not be blamed for abandoning Germany. The objection may be 
made that to understand everything is to pardon everything. But 
the objection is not to the point. In this case there is nothing 
to pardon ; the necessities of politics decided. Politics can- 
not be built on idealism. Nor can it be justly claimed that he 
ought not to have followed the call of the German princes at all, 
unless he was willing to undertake the duties of governing Ger- 
many. He had to follow that call, or his cause against Otto IV. 
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was lost. That the heir of Sicily was also the claimant of the 
German crown was fatal for Germany; but Frederick did not 
create this situation ; it was the existing condition. I should not 
venture to speak of a violation of duty in this case. In after 
years Frederick did not stop with the concessions which neces- 
sity had wrung from him, but continued throughout to advance 
the interests of the princes, even when his course conflicted with 
the policy of his son Henry, who acted as his representative in 
Germany, at first under the guardianship of Engelbert, the arch- 
bishop of Cologne, and later with independent powers. But this 
course, too, was simply in line with the decision once formed. 
After the imperium of Germany had once been abandoned, the 
princes alone could furnish him the German support which he 
needed for his Sicilian and oriental political plans. One step 
led to the next. We may deplore the decay of the central power 
of the empire and the rise of the territorial powers, but it is unfair 
to hold Frederick responsible for it, or at least to place the sole 
responsibility on him. More than ordinary mortals, rulers are 
carried along by forces and conditions of which they are not 
masters. The fatal and compelling fact in this case was the 
union of Germany and Sicily. 

III. 

So the Hohenstaufe left Germany, which he was to see but 
once more and but briefly, and returned to his Sicily. That 
Sicily could be mastered had been his thought ; and Sicily was 
mastered. In Sicily Frederick wrought his masterpiece. And 
though we now know that his work in Sicily was not in the 
strictest sense a new creation, but that his grandfather Roger 
and other princes of Tancred's house had performed consider- 
able preparatory work, yet the fact remains and challenges 
admiration that it was he who knit together the torn and raveled 
threads, prepared the country, which revolution had devastated, 
for a political regeneration, and within a few years transformed it 
into a model state. The old factions were put down. Law and 
order took the place of lawless and irresponsible force. A new 
code of law, the Assizes of Capua, conditioned the sale of landed 
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property on the consent of the crown, checked the accumulation 
of land in the dead hand, and instead encouraged the industrial 
exploitation of the productive powers of the soil. With real crea- 
tive joy the young ruler flung himself into the chaos before him ; 
settled colonists in the numerous sections of the island that had 
been laid waste by civil strife ; everywhere built castles and forts 
as strongholds of the crown ; drove the turbulent Mohammedans 
from the country; and gradually interwove the industrial and 
social life with his laws, the most famous of which are the 
Constitutions of Melfi. We know their origin. From every 
province four aged men were brought to court to give informa- 
tion about the ancient royal and common law of their home. 
This material was collected and sifted, always under the personal 
supervision of the king, and finally it was codified, laid before 
the estates, and solemnly published. It was in the main 
administrative law, a constitution for the bureaucracy, defining 
the powers of the various officers of the state down to the 
minutest details, but also showing the need of their interaction, 
if the machinery of the state was to work with precision. 
Financial reform went side by side with administrative organiza- 
tion. The rights of exemption from taxation were curtailed. 
A permanent increase of income was secured by an extensive 
system of taxes and by the creation of monopolies. A high 
customs tariff regulated exports as well as imports. At all the 
larger harbors and border towns there were royal warehouses 
in which all goods for import and export had to be stored 
under high charges. No wonder that life in Sicily became 
expensive. Wholesale merchants were not allowed to offer 
grain for sale in foreign markets before the crown had sold its 
stock. That was equivalent to an indirect monopoly of the grain 
trade, for private enterprise could not compete with the state 
under such terms ; especially since the royal navy transported the 
royal grain at the lowest rates. Ultimately the state bought the 
supplies of private dealers at the lowest figure — the state had 
power to regulate the rates — and sold them abroad at the highest 
figure. The gain to the treasury of the state through these 
commercial methods amounted to more than a quarter of a mil- 
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lion of dollars on a single shipment to Tunis. The trade in salt, 
iron, copper, hemp, raw silk, and the operation of dyeing works 
were converted into a government monopoly. The wholesale 
price of government salt was fixed at fourfold, and the retail 
price at sixfold the purchase price. No wonder that immense 
sums flowed into the royal treasury. Sicily became the financial 
basis for the higher politics of Frederick. The entire industrial 
and domestic life of his subjects in all classes of society was 
encircled by his financial system as with iron bands. But his 
government was not merely a machine for the collection of 
taxes. Everything was to derive its right to existence and its 
sphere of activity from the crown, every law and custom, even 
the bad custom — as these times would call it — of sexual immo- 
rality. Side by side with the Constitutions of Melfi we find 
ordinances for the regulation of houses of ill-fame and decrees 
about the garb of the outlawed Jews. 

The king gave his special interest to the cause of education. 
A solemn edict of June 5, 1224, announced the founding of a 
new university. It was to be located at lovely Naples as "a 
fount of knowledge and a nursery of learning," and the fresh 
well-spring of science was to flow for all who hungered and 
thirsted after learning. By furnishing good and cheap lodgings 
to students, fixing the prices of food at low rates, and even by 
granting special privileges to the trade of the money-lenders, he 
tried to attract students to his university. His Sicilians were 
not allowed to study elsewhere. But the one whose co-opera- 
tion was always sought in founding schools of learning, the 
pope, was not consulted by Frederick, nor was he granted the 
slightest right in the institution. The university of Naples was 
a state university, the first one known to history. 

Thus the new Sicilian state stands before us, cast in a single 
mold, fashioned with an energy clearly conscious of its aim. 
Frederick was the soul of his creation. Thrice a week his min- 
isters had audiences with him to make report or to receive the 
royal commands, for in Sicily the king's will was the supreme 
law. The same man who strengthened feudalism in Germany, 
because political prudence demanded it, crushed it in Sicily 
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where he had the power, and established an absolute monarchy. 
Finely modeled gold coins, showing the imperial eagle on one 
side and the bust of Frederick in the garb of a Roman imperator 
on the other, plainly showed that there was but one master in 
Sicily. Here in Sicily Frederick had succeeded not only in 
checking, but in reversing, the general tendency toward the 
decentralization of political power, and by that fact the Sicilian 
state burst the general framework of the mediaeval polity and 
stands out as a modern creation. Frederick's Sicily is the state 
of the "age of enlightenment" anticipated in the thirteenth 
century. But it was not the state of Frederick the Great, who 
desired to be the first servant of the state. Frederick II. never 
knew what it meant to serve. It was the state of Louis XIV. 
Both kings regarded themselves as the state ; they stood above 
the law and not under it. Frederick was called "the living law 
on earth," and his subjects were puppets dancing on the wires 
moved by the royal rtgisseur. For our modern feeling this 
unlimited absolutism of course seems brutal, but perhaps it 
might be asserted that the hard school of tyranny has been 
good for the nations, by inculcating respect for the majesty of 
the state. Nor will a dispassionate observer deny a trait of 
grandeur in this personification of the "will to rule." In Sicily 
Frederick proved his ability as an architect of states, and in 
sight of this achievement an interesting vista opens to the 
imagination of what he might have accomplished in Germany if 
destiny had not fixed his birth-place in southern Italy. 

IV. 

Frederick's creation was not an enduring one. Like a 
meteor it vanishes from the political sky of Europe. The catas- 
trophe would probably have followed under any circumstances, 
for not even the most fertile land can permanently bear so 
intense a drain on its productive resources. Perhaps it was 
fortunate for Frederick that his favorite creation was swept 
along in the whirling current of his larger political struggles. 
For in the measure in which Frederick strengthened the Sicilian 
state the hostility of the Roman curia grew. A strong neighbor 
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in Sicily was an awkward neighbor for the papal state and its 
possessions in southern Italy. Hence the policy of the curia 
from the time when a strong power, that of the Normans, gained 
a footing in Sicily, had been to subject the master of Sicily, or, 
if that was impossible, at least to remain in friendship with him. 
It had been a triumph for Innocent III. when he secured Sicily 
as a papal fief from the emperor's mother Constance and thereby 
gained control of it. When Otto and Philip were struggling in 
Germany, and the real heir, Frederick, was out of the question 
entirely, it seemed as if the danger of seeing the dreaded union 
of Germany and Sicily restored had been parried, or even over- 
come. But when the pope, under pressure of necessity, to save 
himself from being overwhelmed by Otto, had proclaimed 
Frederick king of Germany, he had himself raised this peril 
from its grave. We remember that he had immediately imposed 
severe conditions on the young king, but, as the curia soon 
discovered, there was a difference between imposing conditions 
and securing their fulfilment. One of the most important stipu- 
lations, namely that Frederick was to renounce Sicily, hand it 
over to his son Henry, and confine himself to Germany, had not 
been fulfilled. Instead Frederick was master of Sicily and also 
overlord of Germany, where his son represented him. The 
personal union of the two countries had been restored. And 
who would guarantee that ultimately it would not work out its 
full consequences ; that Frederick would not complete in 
Germany what he had begun in Sicily, rescind the privileges 
conferred by him, and bring back the conditions of his father's 
reign, perhaps in even harsher form ? So in this direction also 
the connection between Germany and Sicily proved disastrous ; 
the establishment of the Sicilian monarchy contained the cause 
for war with the curia. 

There was a further cause for trouble. The passage between 
Germany and Sicily was controlled in northern Italy by the 
Lombardian cities, the ancient foes of the German emperors. 
Frederick's grandfather, Barbarossa, by great effort had suc- 
ceeded in extending to them the peace of Constance in 1183, 
which, while granting them a large measure of autonomy, had 
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yet asserted the overlordship of the emperor. But in the gen- 
eral confusion after the death of Henry VI. the cities had cast 
off the irritating bond and re-established their ancient liberty. 
It was natural that Frederick would take action against them, 
but equally natural that the curia should in turn oppose him, 
for its interest lay in having an independent power in northern 
Italy, which could check the Sicilian king by blocking the 
passes of the Alps and thus make the union of Germany and 
Sicily practically ineffective. Here, then, lay the second cause 
for war between the Hohenstaufe and Rome. 

These hostile political interests might be kept in outward 
peace for a time, but friction was inevitable, and ultimately the 
spark of war would be struck out. The only question was who 
would give the outward occasion for the inevitable war. It is 
almost universally conceded today that it was not Frederick, but 
the pope, who finally snapped the bow that had been bent so 
long. Frederick had far too much political prudence to provoke 
a rupture. The church was a power, and on account of its 
power it was advantageous for him to co-operate with it. As 
long as possible the state and the church were to rule in har- 
mony as two world-controlling powers. Without reserve he put 
the secular arm at the disposal of the church for the extirpation 
of heresy. It was he who issued those terrible edicts against 
the heretics which sent thousands upon thousands to the stake. 
Like a young man offering glittering jewels for the favor of a 
girl, Frederick offered this horrible prize for the favor of the 
church, and the church accepted. In the domain of faith and 
church discipline Frederick left the church a free hand. He 
resisted only when the dignity of the state — which was identical 
with his personal honor — was touched. 

Under the first successor of Innocent III., Honorius IV., 
there had been ominous flashes along the political sky. But 
the storm had passed by. Frederick had peacefully received 
the imperial crown from the hands of the pope. Honorius had 
been followed by Gregory IX., a man old in years, but of almost 
youthful elasticity and energy in pursuing the aims of the curia. 
Immediately the peace between state and church was shattered. 
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The plague in his army and his own sickness prevented the 
emperor from carrying out the crusade which he had promised 
Innocent III., and the pope issued the first interdict against him. 
Formally this action was justified ; practically it was a provoca- 
tion. But Frederick refused to take up the gauntlet. He 
acknowledged the justice of the interdict and sought its removal 
by the fulfilment of his promise. While under the ban of the 
church he went to Palestine. By clever use of political factions 
among the Mohammedans he succeeded in winning back the 
Holy City for the Christians and in occupying Cyprus. On the 
early morning of the Sunday of Oculi, 1229, still under the ban 
and quite alone, he proceeded to the high altar of the church of 
the Sepulcher, took the golden crown of the king, and placed it 
on his head — without consecration, without ecclesiastical rites, 
entirely according to the precepts of the church. Then he 
returned to Italy and demanded as his right to be freed from the 
interdict, for he had fulfilled his promise. But now the pope 
refused; proof enough that the right was a side issue with him, 
and the destruction of the emperor the real aim. He arbitrarily 
enlarged the question at issue and drew Frederick's administra- 
tion of Sicily into the contention. At the very time Frederick 
was preparing for the crusade in order to satisfy the just claims 
upon him, the pope formed an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Lombards against emperor and empire. As soon as 
Frederick had departed, the pope absolved all the subjects of 
the emperor from their oath of allegiance to their excommuni- 
cated sovereign and by force of arms provoked revolution in 
Sicily. He wanted war. But even in the face of these provo- 
cations Frederick kept strictly within his legal rights, confined 
himself to clearing Sicily of the papal troops, avoided a war of 
aggression, and concluded peace. 

Solemnly the bells of all the churches of San Germano pealed 
out the news that the strife between emperor and pope was 
ended. But it was ended only to break out again with redoubled 
fury. This time the Lombardian question was the cause of 
war. And now at last Frederick abandoned his calm and self- 
restrained attitude of prudence and deliberation. Now his 
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demands became excessive. The church he regarded as a legiti- 
mate power to be respected ; but a kind of imperatorial wrath 
seems to have overpowered him against the rebels who dared to 
defy him and the empire. At first he remained within his legal 
rights as defined by the peace of Constance, but soon he exceeded 
them, and when the power of the Lombards had been broken by 
the battle of Cortenuova and they offered peace, he demanded 
an unconditional surrender. Intoxicated by his victory, he 
meant to coerce them as he had coerced the Sicilians. The 
opportunity seemed to have come to open the passage from Ger- 
many to Italy, and to weld that part of Italy into a single 
monarchical system with Sicily. This was the culmination of 
Frederick's power. But at this moment the pope again sided 
with the rebels : for the second time he launched the interdict 
against him ; and once more pope and emperor struggled in furi- 
ous and passionate strife, as if the hate, stored up for years and 
dammed back with great effort, had to break loose with elemental 
force. It was no longer a conflict between persons, but between 
principles. The two great powers, state and church, imperium 
and sacerdotium, the two antagonists who had never been able to 
dwell at peace since the church itself began to be state, and 
who yet had to live together, because they represented the two 
interests of religion and politics, which were inseparable for 
mediaeval thought — at last they seemed to face each other for 
a final and decisive battle. Both Frederick and the pope were 
conscious that they were contending for a principle. With the 
pope this consciousness took the mediaeval and apocalyptic form 
of a conflict with anti-Christ, who was preparing for a last assault 
on the kingdom of God's children. Broadsides and proclama- 
tions spread this view among the masses, whose excitement was 
constantly growing. The emperor turned the charge of being 
anti-Christ against the pope, and once more broadsides and pro- 
clamations announced this view to the masses. Nor did the 
struggle slacken when a new pope, Innocent IV., ascended the 
chair of Peter. On the contrary, everywhere, in Germany as well 
as in Italy, the flames of insurrection flared up. The pope went to 
the point of having the emperor deposed at the council of 
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Lyons. Rival kings arose. But in the midst of this turmoil, at 
a moment when his cause seemed to be taking a favorable turn, 
Frederick died on December 13, 1250. And now the waves 
closed above the imperial office and engulfed it, and a terrible, 
rulerless time began in Germany. In Italy France, the power 
which had once aided the Hohenstaufen against the Welf, suc- 
ceeded to his heritage. 

V. 

In this conflict between Frederick and Gregory the pope pub- 
lished the celebrated charge against the emperor that he had 
said that the world had been duped by three impostors — Moses, 
Christ, and Mohammed ; that all who believed the God who 
created nature and the universe could have been born of a 
virgin were fools ; that this dogma lacked experimental proof, 
and that no man ought to believe what he could not prove. 

There has been a good deal of dispute whether Frederick 
really said this. He himself denied it vigorously, and it cannot 
be proved against him. But if the question is put, whether he 
might have said it, we shall have to assent. That a man ought 
not to believe what he cannot prove was, in fact, very much in 
line with Frederick's views. 

The times of Frederick II. were no less stirring in the domain 
of intellect than in that of politics, and in both the emperor took 
an independent and conscious attitude to the spiritual problems 
of his time. For men of the twentieth century it is full of inter- 
est to observe how seven centuries ago men were everywhere on 
earth eagerly and energetically laboring for the solution of the 
highest problems, the problems of truth. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury the ecclesiastical science of scholasticism reached its 
culmination. Thomas Aquinas reared his theological system, 
majestic as a Gothic cathedral, based on human reason, over- 
arched by divine revelation. And while speculative thought 
achieved its triumph in Thomas, simple piety and devotion had 
found a wonderful expression two generations earlier in that 
lovable youth, who was said to hold sweet converse with the 
birds of the fields, and who could see no lamb without beholding 
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the lamb of God, that artist among the saints, the poverello of 
Assisi, St. Francis. It is true, that lovely flower had soon been 
choked by the thorns of church discipline and ecclesiastical 
factions, but the root which had put forth its consummate flower in 
Francis still sent out shoots in a number of communities, large 
and small, which were united by the common protest against the 
worldliness of the church and by the common demand for apos- 
tolic simplicity and purity of life. All these remained without 
influence on Frederick. They were beneath his notice ; they were 
the heretics against whom his penal law was directed. Only 
once, at the end of his gigantic struggle with the papacy, political 
opportunism suggested to him the r61e of a church reformer, 
meeting the pretensions of the pope by the cry for apostolic 
simplicity. The piety of the later Franciscans had hardened 
into ecclesiastical formalism, and Frederick came into contact 
with them only as the well-disciplined police corps of the pope. 
Scholasticism never moved him. There were other tendencies 
that stirred him. 

While ecclesiastical science was capping its imposing edifice, 
the newly awalcened natural sciences and mathematics were under- 
mining its entire foundation. Roger Bacon of Oxford asserted 
that not speculation, but exact observation, is the principle of 
knowledge. At the same time the young university of Paris 
was stirred by violent conflicts ; for intellectual movements often 
appear simultaneously in various quarters. Here the break with 
tradition was complete ; the ancient unity of truth, based on the 
harmony of reason and revelation, had been severed ; a double 
truth took its place, the parts of which were placed in dangerous 
antagonism to each other. It was claimed that a doctrine might 
be true for faith without being true to one who had knowledge. 
That meant that knowledge was superior to faith. There was 
only a step from that position to the doubting of all things not 
subject to the test of observation. This skepticism was not 
really indigenous to France. It had been imported from Spain 
and from the Moorish philosophers of Spain, the most eminent of 
whom in the twelfth century was the great expounder of Aris- 
totle, Averroes. This whole skeptical movement in philosophy 
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received its name, Averroism, from him. It is an attitude of 
mind full of the haughty arrogance of young science. Trans- 
ferred to practical life, this doctrine of a double truth means that 
true knowledge belongs to the wise man, the philosopher, but that 
he will not communicate it ; for, though it is wisdom to him, it is 
poison to the mass of men who do not understand. In dealing 
with the ordinary men who are not ripe for knowledge, it is proper 
to conform outwardly to the popular faith, to make your bow to 
the stuffed frippery of religious ceremonial and dogma, and then 
to resume the mental attitude of the philosopher and repeat the 
sentence of condemnation on the whole : all religion is decep- 
tion ; those who know cannot believe ; probably they have never 
believed, but have always been on the search for truth. This 
point of view reminds one of the words of Mephistopheles : "The 
best of what you know you dare not tell the fools." 

And this was the point of view of Frederick II. He was the 
Averroist on the throne of the Hohenstaufen. When he became 
so, and how he became so, we do not know ; we do know that this 
was his position. The empirical method found in him its most 
teachable and learned disciple. To watch his method of gain- 
ing scientific knowledge we must study his book — absolutely 
his own work — On the Art of Hunting with Birds. It is built on 
the broadest basis of personal observation. The emperor spent 
years, perhaps decades, in collecting the zoological material. 
He sent for falcons and kindred birds from England, Bulgaria, 
possibly from far Iceland, and compared them. He summoned 
falconers from the Orient to his court and learned their meth- 
ods. He even had all the sparrow-hawks in an entire county 
caught at state expense and used them for his investigation. He 
wanted to see the facts for himself before he stated them. When 
personal observation was impossible in the case of animals in 
distant countries, he regretfully makes note of it. He did not 
hesitate to bring to book the sacred mediaeval authorities, Hip- 
pocrates, Pliny, and Aristotle, if they differed from his own 
observations. And his observations were those of a professional 
and not of a hobby-riding amateur. Thus he marked that the 
pupil in the eye of chicken-hawks and sparrow-hawks enlarged 
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when they fixed it on an object. He recognized that the cus- 
tomary distinction between two kinds of falcons was incorrect, 
because it was merely a case of the differentiation of one species 
under the influence of climate. The general structure of his 
ornithological system was quite as methodical as these single 
observations. He treated first of birds in general, then of birds 
of prey, and finally of falcons in particular. The judgment of 
Leopold von Ranke about this book will probably stand : that 
"its author will have to be acknowledged as one of the greatest 
authorities in this branch of zoology that have ever lived." 

And yet zoology was only one small part of his whole scien- 
tific interest, which he had chosen as his specialty. He was also 
as tudent of medicine and mathematics. He became a physician, 
and as the result of his own observations was able to make 
suggestions to a learned writer on the veterinary treatment of 
horses. He ordered the writing of a handbook on physiognom- 
ies and prescribed a state examination for the medical students 
of his university. The tale was current that he had caused the 
abdominal cavity of two men to be opened in order to ascertain the 
functions of the stomach and intestines ; also that he had given 
strict command to certain nurses to bring up the children under 
their care in absolute silence, in order to find out what language 
they would begin to speak of their own accord. All this may 
be mere anecdote, but it is characteristic of him. He himself 
became a pupil of the most celebrated mathematicians of his 
time and attended their disputations. He said that a valuable 
tellurium which the sultan had given him was his dearest posses- 
sion on earth next to his son Conrad. He was in active corres- 
pondence with Arabian men of learning. When his crusade 
took him to Jerusalem, he gathered the §lite of science about 
him, and all were astonished at the wealth of his learning. It 
is not accidental that Arabian chroniclers speak of him with 
special respect. He was able to use their own language. He 
had command of seven languages : Arabic, Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, the Italian patois, and German. And he wrote well, in 
a fresh and elegant style, which flowed easily, even in verse. 
Dante called him the father of Italian poetry. He also had 
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numerous artists at his court. He drew plans for his castles 
himself, and his love for splendor in architecture was modified 
by artistic taste. He combined human art with the natural 
beauty of Sicily to produce aesthetic harmony. 

But his interests did not confine themselves to the sensuous 
objects of life ; his mind rose to the highest metaphysical prob- 
lems. He demanded instruction on the categories of human 
thought ; he wanted to know if and how the eternal existence of 
matter was possible, which the law of causality seemed to 
require ; he wanted proofs for and against the immortality of 
the soul ; for to him there was no knowledge without proofs. 

VI. 

A mind so rich and universal in its scope was too large to be 
ecclesiastical in its cast. He had to burst through the scholasti- 
cism of the church, the narrow mediaeval supranaturalism, in 
every direction. This man who sought truth in all domains of 
knowledge and who was able to find germs of truth everywhere, 
could never conceive of truth as compressed within an ecclesi- 
astical system. For him even a single religion was too narrow 
to contain truth. The Middle Ages drew a sharp line of demar- 
kation between Christianity and other religions ; on the one side 
they saw pure truth, on the other unmixed error. For Frederick 
this line had vanished ; he regarded the various religions as stand- 
ing side by side with equal rights. He observed and compared 
them, but finally passed them all by with a skeptical shrug of the 
shoulder. None of them yielded knowledge ; all of them offered 
merely faith, and his age was not yet prepared to recognize faith 
as an independent organ of knowledge. Such an attitude is pure 
Averroism, and also truly Sicilian. In Sicily religious liberty had 
become a fact ; Greeks, Christians, and Mohammedans lived 
peacefully together ; and the emperor, who elsewhere recognized 
only a single will and a single obedience, here allowed every man 
to seek salvation after his own fashion. Religious toleration was 
protected by his authority. But while he protected the three 
religions equally, he made no concealment of the fact that his 
personal predilection and sympathy belonged, not so much, per- 
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haps, to the religion of Islam, as to oriental culture and oriental 
views of life. His unbridled imperatorial pride is truly oriental; 
likewise his reckless cruelty which protected his ballistic engines 
with an armature of prisoners of war. He was fond of oriental 
ostentation and luxury ; of taking magnificent stables of Arab 
horses about with him, and menageries of lions, panthers, bears, 
and monkeys, with a huge elephant, the gift of the sultan of 
Egypt, as the chief object of display. It was oriental when he 
had Ethiopian negroes march before him, blowing silver trumpets, 
or dancers and jongleurs follow him. It was oriental when grace- 
ful Saracen girls tripped on rolling balls or rocked in rhythmic 
dance before him, while the subdued light was reflected from the 
red or blue marble of his palace walls. It was oriental when he 
took a harem about with him, even into camp, and yielded to 
unrestrained sensuality. It was sympathy for the Orient when 
Frederick expressly permitted Mohammedans the free practice 
of their worship in Jerusalem, and this sympathy could even carry 
him so far as to call the Christians the swine who had defiled the 
Holy City. That is certainly not an expression of respect for 
Christianity. In fact, Frederick never did feel inward respect 
for it. Outwardly he expressed respect ; he went out of his way 
to express this respect to the pope ; he gave orders to be buried 
in the Cistercian garb ; but the mocker still peeped out of the 
cowl, despising the whole mummery and merely using it when it 
seemed useful. It was the same mocker who, during an invasion 
of locusts, had suggested that, if every citizen were commanded 
to collect a certain quantity of locusts, it would be more effective 
than all the prayers and processions of the church. 

VII. 

He was certainly a man of rare and marked individuality, 
this emperor ! The ablest and maturest mind among the 
Hohenstaufen ! He concentrated in himself all the culture of 
his times, and, by combining in a living unity all the impulses 
of the intellect and civilization of his age, he towered far above 
the average of his contemporaries. He knew that knowledge 
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was power, and because he had knowledge, he exercised des- 
potic power. 

The sinister facts of this despotism must not be smoothed over 
by the historian, but any condemnation of his egoism will have 
to be modified by the consideration that he was conscious of a 
colossal intellectual power, which set its own aims and poured 
out its fulness heedless of others. There is something of the 
(Jbermensch in Frederick, of the man who feels superior to the 
petty trivialities of life, and not least to the bickerings of theo- 
logians; and the greatness of his mind and the energy of his 
will compel admiration even where the moral judgment would 
condemn. 

If it is a sign of a modern mind to be anti-traditional, 
Frederick was eminently modern. His ideal of the state and 
his whole view of life run outside of the beaten track of his 
time. But he is also modern in the sense that his thoughts live 
on in the present. The people were not quite wrong in expect- 
ing his return. He did not return when the German empire 
was newly founded ; he had no share in that. But his hour 
came when the minds of men in England, France, and Germany 
awoke at the turning of the eighteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the greatest intellectual revolution known to history 
began — the Age of Enlightenment. Lessing's parable of the 
three rings in Nathan der Weise took up again the dictum about 
the three impostors. In the Age of Enlightenment the parti- 
tion by which Christianity had separated itself from the other 
religions was completely broken down and science claimed all 
knowledge as its domain. Now the scientific observation of 
natural phenomena became really possible. Now the historical 
method came into general practice. And now the comparative 
study of religions began, which views Christianity as part of the 
general flow of historical development and raises anew the ques- 
tion of its finality. 

Our own day is still immersed in the problems created by 
the Age of Enlightenment. But whenever we try to trace back- 
ward the history of those problems, we shall encounter the 
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personality of Frederick II. Of all his creations, some of them 
so stupendous, the only one which has not perished is his striv- 
ing for knowledge. The modern problems — and they are 
really the highest problems of humanity — were not solved by 
him, nor even clearly and completely comprehended by him, 
but he did have a prophetic vision and foretaste of them, 
and that assures him an undying place in history. 



